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In the culture of North America many forces have 
combined to effect, in quite marked degree, 4 com 
entalization of religion. Among us there is 
little condemnation of religion and religious 
fluences save that which comes from a few strident 
m yoices, but there is a widespread acceptance of the 
mdogma that religion is to be confined within the 
narrow compartment of what is called the individ- 
ml's "private life," and thus granted no meaning 
or significance in the broad stream of human af- 
fairs. Much of the so-called respect for the 
private and personal nature of religion also im 
Me piies strong objection to any attempt of the 
me person to apply his religious principles to the 
fm external pattern of human living. Yet that ex- 
ternal pattern exerts tremendous influence upon 
the nature of the individual's personal lifee We 
are told for example that we mst keep religion 
out of education because religion is a personal 
matter, in utter disregard of the formative role 
of education in development of the person. 


Social work has been strongly influenced by 
this trend, so that many, perhaps a mijority, 
wuld effectively exclude religion from any mean- 
dngful role in social work practice. It is not 
that social workers as a group are irreligious or 
Non-religious persons. From my own experience I 
am inclined to think that, by and large, social 
Workers rank high among occupational groups in so 
far as both religious observance and religious 
conviction are concerned. Certainly, there mst 
be a good deal of "spirituality" in a profession 
whose mterial rewards have bem so slight. Nev- 
ertheless, social workers have been inclined to 
Sccept the idea that the objectives of social 
work would be compromised if religion or relig- 
dous considerations were allaved to enter into 
the area of practice. 


Something of this attitude has even penetrated 
Social work as practiced under religious auspi- 
ces. Catholic social workers are quite clear 
that in their professional capacity they are not 
eatechists, nor are they lay auxiliaries to the 
Parochial clergy. ‘They are far from clear as to 
the extent and the way in which they should bring 
the religious and spiritual aspects uf a problem 
Situation into consideration by their clients. 
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Many of them feel uneasy and disturbed when the 
cry is raised that religion has no place in social 
work practice; they believe it has. They are 
equally disturbed when social problems are con- 
fused, and sometimes equated, with religious 


problems. 


Religion is the acknowledgment by man of his 
relationship to God, his Creator. ‘That relation- 
ship is one of complete dependence, the utter 
dependency of the creature upon his Creator for 
his very being, the subjection of man to God. 
Religion is seeing God as man's first principle 
and men's last end, as the source of all that man 
is, as the goal to which man must go. Religion is 
a thing of justice; it is the rendering to God of 
that which is His due as man's first cause and 
man's final end. 


Man acknowledges this dependence nd renders 
this debt in two ways: by worship, the explicit 
acknowledgnent of the creature's subjection to the 
Creator, and in his works, by submitting his actions 
to the Law of God as that rule of order is mnifest 
by reason and by revelation. Submission to the law 
of God is the implicit acknowledgment of mn's de- 
pendence upon his Creator. 


The Law of God has been epitomized beyond all 
realm of cmtroversy in Christ's summing up of the 
whole law into the two commandments of love: love 
of God, and "the second like mto it," love of 
neighbotr. Religion then is concerned with man's 
avowal of his relationship to God: that avowal is 
made explicitly in worship, implicitly it is made 
through behaviour governed by Divine Law. Divine 
Law governs man's direct relationship to God and — 
it governs also man's relationships with his fellas. 


Social work is a professional competence in which 
knowledge concerning the varied interrelationships 
and interdependencies of human persons, groups, and 
commmities is applied clinically through a devel- 
oped skill in relationship with people, so as to 
enable them to achieve a more satisfactory social 
adjustment and thus help toward a more perfect 
social order. It applies this competence to the 
area of man's social needs, his relationships with 
his human and social environment, his relationships 
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with his fellows, as, for example, the parent-child 
relationship, the marital relationship, relations 
with other members of a peer group, or the inter- 
group relationships within a given comumity. As 
Gordon Hamilton has said, "our most fundamental 
considerations lie in the concept of human rela- 
tionships." No astter how broadly or how narrowly 
the nature of social work be interpreted, social 
work is fundamentally concerned with interpersonal 
relationships, with man's relationships to man, 
and it is concerned with these in order to help 
effect social betterment. 


Religion, then, is wncerned with man's inter- 
personal relationships from the aspect of their 
conformity or non-conformity with the Law of God. 
Social work is concerned with man's interpersonal 
relationships from the aspect of better adjustment 
of the individual or the group, and, thereby, the 
betterment of society in general. What criteria 
are to be used to determine what is better adjust- 
ment? Unless we include among our criteria con- 
formity of these relationships with the Law of God, 
it is meaningless to even speak of religion. There 
is no religion without God, and there is no God if 
you divest Him of His Law. Any purely humanistic 
approach makes man a law unto himself, makes of 
him his own god. If, then, one denies to religion 
a place in social work practice, one denies the 
very nature and essence of religions 


Social work has always claimed to take a hol- 
istic approach to man, to see man in his totality, 
to try and help the client as a whole person. 
Social work, if it be true to its basic concepts 
and its highest aspirations, cannot be ummindful 
of any of the needs of man. It must be concerned 
about them if it is to concern itself with the 
whole man. But social work does not presume and 
should not presume to meet directly all of man's 
needs. 


If we are working with a client around a prob- 
lem in family relationships, we would certainly 
be remiss in our duty if we ignored symptoms of 
physical disorder in him, even though our clit 
be quite unconscious of these. We would be pre- 
sumptuous and wrong if we attempted to treat 
directly this physical disorder. It would be 
generally recognized that, in such an instance, 
the task of the social worker would be to help 
the client recomize that there was something 
wrong in this area, something about which he 
should take appropriate measures to obtain help, 
and, if necessary, the social worker would facil- 
itate his referral to a clinic or medical doctor. 


The illustration given, and I think the anal- 
ogy is clear, is taken however from an area of 
need, medical or physical need, which is somewhat 
removed from the area of need which is social 
work's specific responsibility. For the symptoms 
of physical disorder, let us substitute symptoms 
of mental disorder. Mental disorder touches very 
closely the area of interpersonal relationships 
with which social work practice is concerned. 

If our client, who has come to us around a prob- 
lem of family relationships, shows symptoms of 


mental disorder, the general social work princi- 
ple of helping the client to want and to use the 
appropriate treatment, in this instance psychi- 
atric treatment, obviously holds. Moreover, the 
social worker would recognize his obligation to 
be alert to catch signs of mental disorder. If 
the client resists, strongly or mildly, conscious] 
or unconsciously, the specialized help which’ he 
needs, the social worker wuld not, because of 
this, disclaim any responsibility and say, in 
effect: This is the affair of the psychiatrist 
and it is entirely up to him. On the contrary, 
the social. worker would make every effort to break 
through the client's resistance and so get him to 
want the help that psychiatry can give. 


Let us now substitute symptoms of religious 
disorder, a type of disorder having a high corre- 
lation with interpersonal difficulties, whether Ff 
these be projected on persons within the immedi- 
ate environment or extended further into conflict 
with society itself. Oftentimes this correlation 
tends to go wnnoticed or ignored, mainly because 
direct manifestation of the religious conflict hag 
been suppressed, and the general pattern of exclude 
ing religion from the area of social work practic¢ 
effectively prevents its being brought to light. 
It is interesting to contrast this situation with 
sexual disorders, and the extrme activity that 
often be displayed in helping the client verbalize 
hidden sexual conflicts. Because of this we are 
very familiar with the correlation between sexual 
disorders and certain types of interpersonal dis- 
turbance and social maladjustment. Where we per- 
ceive indications of such disarders we rightly 
attempt, even in the face of considerable resis- 
tance or reluctance, to bring them out for con- 
sideration so that we may help the client move 
toward some resolution of the sexual conflict. 

Is it not logical, then, that we should make the 
same attempt where there are indications of spir- 
itwal disorder and conflict, even though the 
special skills and sacramental help that will 
usually be necessary must come from elsewhere? 


If social wark is concerned with the whole man 
and with his total adjustment the social worker 
must be concerned with religious disorder. If 
we are to work effectively in our own area, human 
relationships, we cannot exclude religion, which 
is also concerned with human relationships, from 
our practice. To m this would seem more than 
the half-muted suggestion that this should be 
talked over with the parish priest. If we are 
to be true to one of the basic principles of 
social work method we must also try to help the 
client want and use the religious resource, when- 
ever the need for this is indicated. Indication 
of such a need cannot be limited to those in- 
stances when the client verbally and explicitly 
defines the need. 


This implies some ability on the part of the 
social worker to recognize spiritual need, some 
ability to recognize where the obligations of 
religion impinge upon the problem situation: It 
implies that there are symptoms of religious 
conflict that are as recognizable as those of 
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and mental disturbance, and that the so- 
eial worker has an obligation to explore these and 
#o enable the client to use the resources which are 
available to him. This implies some wnderstanding 
and knowledge of mral problems by the social 
worker. It also raises the very pertinent ques- 
tion as to how effectively this knowledge can be 
used if the religious principles involved are in 
direct contradiction to the social worker's own 
religious convictions. 


This is not the only way in which religion inti- 
mately touches social work practice. It is cer- 
tainly important that the social worker be alert 
and understanding of the religious implications of 
the problems brought to him, and of the religious 
needs of his client, so that he may help facili- 
tate the client's use of available spiritual re- 
sources. But is this the beginning and the end 
of the gocial worker's responsibility? 


Religion and the bringing to bear of its in- 
fluence upon the things of life is not the sole 
responsibility of the Church, or of the hier~ 
archy, or of the priest. To the priest is re- 
served certain specific religious functions — 
the offering of the corporate public worship of 
the Church, the ministration of divine grace 
through certain sacraments. Other acts of relig- 
jon are not the priest's responsibility alone. 
Prayer is an act of religion. Has a paret no 
Tesponsibility to teach the act and habit of 
prayer to his child? Are we not all to some ex- 
tent our brother's keeper? 


The teaching and inculcation of Divine Law, 
either direct or indirect teaching, does not rest 
solely upon the official representative of the 
Church. Surely we all recomize not merely the 
Obligation upon the family and upon parents in 
this respect, but the far greater significance 
and effect usually obtained through teaching 
within the family, the teaching, for example, of 
the child by the parent in both word and exmple. 
Social workers, deliberately and consciously in 
their professional function of helping, endeavour 
to take on with their client the role of a par- 
ental figure or parental substitute, or to use 
constructively the feelings of a client around a 
parent which have been transferred on to them. 
Cen this parental image so created be in part 
obliterated? 


So often we speak of "the professional self" 
as though it were something entirely distinct 
from the self that we are. Social work is car- 
ried on through the medium of a relationship, the 
worker-client relationshipe Into this relation- 
Ship we take our self. This self, as it is used 
in the professional helping relationship, is 
mderstood, is controlled, and is disciplined, 
but it is not and cannot be denied or obliter- 
ated. ‘The client is a whole person, so also are 
we. The client transfers on to the worker many 
of the deep feelings about persons which he holds 
and which have been born of his experience with 
Birnificant persons in his life icular’ 
parents parental But ed 
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counter-process is also at work, for we too are 
human beings, we too have deep feelings born of 
our significant relationships, feelings which we 
take into other relationships including the re- 
lationship with the client. Counter-transference 
is as real and as meaningful as the transference, 
and requires just as mich study and concern. 


As we have come to recognize our own humanity, 
as the need to see ourselves as robots of objec- 
tivity has lessened, our ability to use construc- 
tively the transference elements in a relationship 
and so to strike a responsive chord in others has 
increased. ‘The self that we take into our helping 
role, the self that we give to our clients, has a 
significant bearing upon the character, the quality, 
and the fruits of the social work relationship. 

In social work the only really significant, really 
meaningful thing we have to give to the client is 
our self. This is what those early social workers 
were trying to convey when they spoke of: "Not alms 
but a friend." It is not a superficial friendship, 
nor a sentimental one; it is not a blind friendship, 
nor a friendship that is designed to bring personal 
profit or satisfaction. It is a friendship that is 
based on a deep understanding of the needs, the 
wants,and the desires of human beings and the 
tangled skein that lies behind the varieties of 
human behaviour, and is consciously used within the 
context of a professional purpose. 


We speak of the social worker's identification 
with his client; there is also the client's identi- 
fication with the worker. Identification is an 
essential component of the learning process; it 
also plays a vital role in what is really a reedu- 
cative process. There are so many positive factors, 
constructive factors, that we can, with the skills 
that have been developed in social work, convey 
in some measure to our client, not only to the 
receptive child, but to the seemingly crystallized 
adult. ‘the plasticity of the child makes him par- 
ticularly receptive to the influence of "the self" 
that we give to him; the defenses built up by 
adults over the years are harder to pmetrate, 
but let us not deny both God and man by saying 
that a human being is incapable of change, incap- 
able of adapting to the new relationship estab- 
lished. But this can only come from the self that 
the soéial worker is. We cannot leave part of that 
self at home when we leave for the office each 
mornings In that self we take with us wherever 
we go are the religious attitudes and convictions, 
or lack of convictions, that are part of us. ‘They 
can be an instrument of good or an instrument of 
evil. Whether we work with the individual, or 
with the group, or with the commnity, it is the 
self that we are that we must take to our appointed 
task - that self in its fullness and in its whole- 
ness. Do we do this, or do we try to mask and 
hide part of ourselves? If we attempt the latter, 
then perhaps we should look again at our inner self-: 
perhaps all is not so well there as we would like 
to think. 


If religion is to have its proper significance 
within social work practice, something more will 
be required than conviction on this, and efforts 
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toward it, by social workers. Their role here is 
an enabling one. There must also be genuine and 
knowledgeable collaboration from those who, in 
earthly vessels, bear the spiritual resources that 
an all-loving God has made available for his chil- 
dren. There must also be the humble recognition 
that competence or jurisdiction in the cure of 
souls does not necessarily confer expertness in 
all fields of human endeavor, 


Glancing idly the other day over the pages of 
a book written some thirty years ago by a man who 
once exercised a great deal of influence on social 
work here in Boston, and indeed on early social 
work developments in all of the United States, 
Richard Cabot, one-time Professor of Clinical 
Medicine at Harvard, I pot what was for me an en- 
tirely new slant on that famous last line, "And 
the Cabots talk only to Gode" Dr. Cabot wrote: 
"Social work is the effort to wnblock and to 
keep clear the channels of understanding within 
a person, between a person and his group, or be- 
tween groups, and through these channels to 
flavour the transfusion of the spirit and the 
power of God." 


Religion and social work once walked very 
closely together. The Institution whose anni- 
versary we are honouring today is dedicated to 
closing the gap that has seemed to arise between 
theme In so doing it is trying to bear active 
witness to that idea of a wniversity which John 
Henry Newman envisaged when he wrote: "the ob- 
ject of the Holy See and the Catholic Church in 
setting up wniversities ... is to reunite things 
which were in the beginning joined together by 
God, and have been put asunder by man." 


TWO NEW SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY 


The Louis M. Rabinowitz School of Social Work at 
Hunter College is the first graduate school of 
social work in New York State under public aus- 
pices. It sees as its function the education of 
well qualified social workers for all fields of 
social work practice, but recognizes within this 
over-all objective a special responsibility to- 
ward the public services. Its goal is to bring 
into the field of social work graduates who are 
grounded in sound social work practice and who 
are ready to assume the responsibilities of the 
profession. The Dean of the new school is Dre 
Paul Schreiber, formerly Dean of Adelphi College 
School of Social Work. 


Yeshiva University has established a Department 
of Social Work. Tre new program offers a prac- 
tice concentration in social group worke Even- 
tually concentrations in social casework, com- 
munity organization, administration and research 
will be offered. A small student body is enroll- 
ed for the current academic year made up of sev- 
eral new students and a group of students enroll- 
ed in what was previously know as the School 

of Education and Commmity Administration. The 
Director of the new program is Mr. Morton Teicher, 


formerly of the University of Toronto. 


SOCIAL WORK FELLOWSHIPS & SCHOLARSHIPS 


A new edition of Social Work Fellowships and 
Scholarships in the ates and Canada will 
be published by the Council on Social Work Educa- @ 
tion the first week of January. For the first tim 
this issue will be a biennial one for the two acael 
demic years 1957-58 and 1958-59. With a greatly 
increased number of entries on individual awards 
available for advanced study, it totals 68 pages, 
a one-third increase over last-year's edition. 
Orders for copies at 25 cents each may be sent naws 
to the Council on Social Work Education, 35 East 
6th Street, New York 17, N. Ye 


UBLICA S 0 NT 
Public-Relations for Social Agencies by Harold P, 
Levy. A guide for health, welfare, and other 
community organizations. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1956, $3506 


Community Organization: Action and Inaction by 

oyd Hunter, Ru ° er and Cec « Sheps. 
University of North Caro Press, Chapel Hill, 
NeCoy 19566 $5.00. 


Unders tanding a compilation of 
six lectures on the Catholic, U. S. Indian, Jew, 
Negro, Japanese American, and Puerto Rican. John 
Wiley & Sons, 1,0 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 


932256 


Marriage Consul by Rex A. Skidmore, Hulda Van 
tree Garrett and C. Jay Skidmore. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1956, $5.00. 


Proceedings, Sixth Biennial Alumi-Faculty Confer= 
@ice School of Social Work, University of Pitts- 
burgh, April 13-1), 1956. 


Segregation-Desegrega tion-Integration by Freda 

ey, & pamphlet based on research and extensive 
consultation with specialists and organizations 
active in the field. The Young Adult Council, 
National Social Welfare Assembly, 3)5 East 6th 
Street, New York 17, 1956, 0 cents. 


Citizen Participation in Public Welfare Pro _ 
Services Volunteers, by yn Ge 
eller an 1za ° rne, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Ue S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Superintendent of Documents, U. Se 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, De Cey 
1956, 20 centse 


Residence Laws: Road Block to Human Welfare, A 
Sium published by the National Travelers Aid 
ssoc on, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 1956, 
So centse 


SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 
Bi-Monthly News Publication 
Council on Social Work Education,Inc, 
JANE M. HOEY, President 
ERNEST F. WITTE, Executive Director 


JANICE L. GORN, Editor. 
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Hollander, Sidney 


gates, 


Council of Delegates 
$s : Corke, Lois 
Elected to fill wmexpired term: Costabile, Mrs. 
Jane 


Commission on Accreditation 
moSS, Mrs. zabeth H. (vacancy 
to be filled) 
Elected: 1959 = McGuire, Rita A. 
BOARD COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee 
Oey, vane Me, 


Ferguson, Dwight He 
Gershovitz, Sammel D. 


McGlothlin, We Je 

Pepper, The Rev.Canon A.R. 
Wetzel, He Ee 

Howard, Donald S. Wittman, Milton 


COMMISSION ON ACCREDITATION 
Committees on Review of Special Programs 
Medical Social Work Pro 
3 Pauline Me 


» Rose, rman 
Hayes, Dorothy D. Simon, Mrs. Bernice Ke 


Social Work 


eder, Loromy; 
Bellsmith, Mrs. Virginia Haun, Mrs. Ruth We 
Gabell, Mrs. Marcene Knee, Mrs. Ruth I. 


School Social Work 
CY, hu 
Hoffman, Margaret Poole, Florence 
McKay, Dorothy Walker, Mrs. Dollie Re 


Social ore. Work 

ey 
Mudgett, Marraret Stumpf, Jack 
= Simon, Paul Vasey, Wayne 


Committee on in Social 
or on 


Regensburg, Jeanette, Chairman 


Hillyer, Cecile Segal, Rose 

McGuire, Rita Smalley, Ruth E. 
Reid, Joseph Studt, Mrs. Elliot 
Schroeder, Dorothy Taylor, Mrs. Ruth E. 
Schwartz, Edward E. Wolfe, Mrs. Corinne 


COMMISSION ON PROGRAM, PLANNING AND SERVICES, 
AND PUBLICA TIONS 


Ad Hoc Committee on School-A Re i- 
bility in extending 
(Approved by Board: October 25, 
Wolfe, Mrs. Corinne, Chairman 
Taylor, Alice L., Co-Chairman 
Keppler, John Je Studt, Mrs. Elliot 
lamson, Warren C. Wessel, Mrs. Rosa 


Murphy’, Marjorie 


* Areas of representation: (1) Graduate Schools, Voluntary Acencies. 


Elected to fill vacancy: 1958 Spencer, Sue (1)* 


COUNCIL ON SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 


the following additions and changes have been made 
Commission on Accreditation, and Committees of 
previous listing in the August 1956 issue of 
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in membership of the Council of Dele-~ 
the Council, 


subsequent to the 


Committee on Careers in Social Work 


Hertel, Frank Je, Chairman 


Rosen, Alex, Co-Chairman 
Abbott, Mrs. George He 
Adams, Margaret E. 
Andersen, Mrs. Betty He 
Brown, Milton A. 
Chamberlain, Lucy 
Cooper, Alva 

Cox, Cardelia 
Dalgiewicz, Irene 
Danzig, David 

Dillard, Mrs. Carolyn P. 
Faivre, Beatrice 
Gairing, Mrse De Reynold 
Handel, Alexander F. 
Healey, Miriam Ke 
Jackson, Nelson Ce 
Judge, Mrs. Jane G. 
Kahn, Gilbert 

Kendrick, Mrs. Herbert 
Keppler, John 


Lichtenberg, Ben 
Loeb, Bert 

Loos, Gertrude Me 
Luck, Juanita M. 
McCalley, Mrs. Hazel 


Stiefel, Mrs. Evelyn Ne 
Tebow, Hilda Pe 
Thomas, Mary-Alice 


Kimball, Brigadier Ruth E. Wieland, Edward 


Lewin, Thomas F. 


Williamson, Margaret 


Committee on Corrections 


Studt, Mrse 
Beeley, Arthur Le 
Connery, Maurice F. 
Conrad, John Pe 


Novick, Abraham E. 
Reckless, Walter 
Reed, Hugh P. 


Crenefield, Mrs.Eleanor E. Robison, Sophia 


Duren, Mary Ee 
Jaffary, Stuart 
Meeker, Ben Se 


Vasey, Wayne 
Weisman, Irving 


Committee on International 


oc 
King, Anna —., chairman 
Arndt, Hilda Ce. Me 
Branscombe, Martha 
de Schweinitz, Karl 
Arthuw 


Fnochs, Mrs. Elisabeth S. 


Friedlander, Walter 
Froistad, Wilmer 


Pohek, Marguerite V. 
Simons, Mrs. Savilla M. 
Whalen, Cecile M. 
Wilkens, Anne 


Goldstone, Mrs. Hortense U. 


Committee on Teaching Materials 


Zaki, Mrs. Elinor P., Chairman 


Axenfeld, Isabelle 
Cambria, Sophie T, 
Fizdale, Ruth 
Hillyer, Cecile 
Hyde, Laurin 

Lutz, Werner As 
Meier, Elizabeth 


Northen, Helen 
Spencer, Katherine 
Tascher, Harold 
Trout, Bessie 
Weller, Evelyn 
Williamson, Margaret 
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Education. 
= 4 | 
Messner, Sherwood 
Mumm, Mrs. Louise Me 
Neubert, Mrs. H. Norman 
Pniliipeon, Elms 
Richards, Richard 
Rinaldo, Harriet 
Rogan, Janet 
Smith, Mrs. Frances H. 
= 
on 
» Mary 
Lally, Dorothy 
Miniclier, Louis 
a 


Subcommittee on Teaching Materials 


» continued. 


Subcommittee on Teaching Materials in 


RESEARCH OOMMISSION 


in Administration 
Hyde, Laurin, Chairman Morgan, John Committee on Statistics in Social Work 
Anderson, C. Wilson Murray, Clyde E. Education 
Furman, Sylvan S. Ormsby, Ral ph French, David, Chairman 
Greenberg, Irving Schiff, Philip “eck, Bertram Gould, Ray 
Hailman, David Tebow, Hilda Evans, Dorothy Schreiber, Paul 
Iatridis, Demetrius Trout, Bessie 
Kidneigh, John Ce Vaseys Wayne 
COMMISSION ON SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Nominating Committees 


Lutz, Werner A., Chairman 


Casework 


Division of Graduate Schools 


Axenfeld, Isabelle Hildebrand, Katherine Murphy, Jeane le, Chairman 
Brand, Dorothy Lindenberg, “Irs. Ruth E. Beyrer, Je Benjamin Mathieu, Marguerite 
Broderick, Dorothy Shannon, Ruth Yerris, Frederick Je Mohr, Jennie 
Colteryahn, Clara Weller, Evalyn 
Tahell, Mrs. Marcene Division of Depar tments 
Ne Ley cting Chairman 
Subcommittee on Tea Materials in Madison, Pernice Ramsey, Duane Ve 
ES: Wo} Maxted, “rs. Mattie Cal 
Northen, Helen, 


Judge, Mrs. Jane Ge Wolfe, Mrs. Grace 


Boysen, Ragnhild Simon, Paul Committee on the Advanced Curriculum 

Crocker, Olive J. Sloan, Marion in Social Work 

Konopka, Gisela Sugi, Tetsu Gordon, William E., Chairman 

Montelius, Marjorie Young, Carol Burns, Mrs. Eveline ?i. The Very Rev. Msgr. John 

Schwartz, Betty Young, Harriet Clemence, Esther J« Lennon 
Subcormittee on Undergraduate Teaching Cockerill, Eleanor Lower, Mrs. Katherine De 

Materials Coyle, Grace Le Macdonald, Mary E. 

Cambria, Sophie T., Chairman Hamilton, Gordon Polansky, Norman 

Clark, Margaret Logan Keeley, Mary K. Hendry, Charles E. Smalley, Ruth E. 

Clarke, Helen I. Kindelsperger, Kenneth Johnson, Arlien Towle, Charlotte 

Davids, Morris Stamm, Isabel Kidneigh, John C. Turner, William De 

Fine, Reva Ware, E. Louise 


bility in the Undergraduate Program-#6-18=l2eccccccccsccceses 
Field Instruction in the Changing Curriculum-#6-18-13..ccccoes 
The Application of Basic Social Work Principles to 

Practice in Specific Set 
Field Instruction in the Second Year - Educational Coals 

and Methods-#6-18-15 
Field Work for Students from Other Countries</6-19-16..ccccccee 
Social Work Education for Personnel in the Field of 
Community Organi zat 
Use of Record Material in Teac hing#6-18-l9.ccccccccccccccoccs 
Selection of Students for Schools of Social Work=#6-18-20 .eee.s 
Student ua tion=§6-18-21. 
The Team Approach to Staff Development in Arency and 


The Advanced Curriculum in Social Work 


CONCURRENT SESSION - 1956 
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